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ABSTRACT 

This study attempted to develop a 
dia^ostic-prescriptive curriculum program to improve the school 
readiness of disadvantaged preschoolers. The language development 
patterns of 32 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds were diagnosed by use of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) , Teachers were 
trained to use this information to provide an instructional program 
based on a curriculum developed around the subtests of the ITPA, 
Stratified sampling based on intelligence test scores was used t.o 
assign 16 subjects to the experimental and 16 to the control group. 
Both, groups were pre-' and posttested on the Caldwell Preschool 
Inventory (CPI) , The ITPA was used to test the language abilit5.es of 
the experimental subjects who for four months received a special 
hour-a*day lesson based on individual language needs. Teachers were 
free to adjust or alter lesson plans. Posttest CPI scores indicated 
that the diagnostic-prescriptive program significantly improved the 
school readiness of the experimental subjects. Appendixes A and B 
list classroom deficiencies and language activities related to ITPA 
subtests, (MB) 
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U.1. DEPAItrilflItTOF HCAITH, iOUCATION 

awhmuc 
orr»cc OF f ducathM 

THIS DOCUMENT HAS SKN HEfllDDUCCO 
EXACTLY AS DECEIVED FDOMTHE fERSON OD 
CWGANiZAltON OMGMATfNG IT. FOWIS OF 

VIEW on ortNiOHS stateo do not neces- 
SAMIY HEPDESENT OFnciAL office ofeou- 
CATION FOSlTlONODrOUCV. 

A OlACKOSnC-mSCRlPTlVB APPKQACH ID PKESCHOQL EDDCAriOll^ 

^IN>el E« fiaycs and ll^ron H« Denbo 
Dniveralty of Southern California 

Available dlagnoatlc Inatrunenta auch aa the g^oatla Develoaaiantal 
Teata ^ Vlaual Perception (Froatlg, 1963) , the Tllinoia Teat of Pavcho* 
Unaulatlc Abllltlea (McCarthy and Kirk, 1963), and the Auditory Dlacrln- 
Inatlon Teat (t^epnan, 1956) have atlaulated reaearch atudlea on dlagnoa* 
tlcally*-baaed currlculun pregraiM for children with learning dlaordera 
at the pre«achool level* 

Heanlta of nuneroua Inveatlgatlona appear to Indicate that the 
noat effective pre-achool prograna are thoae with the noat apeclflc and 
atructured cognitive actlvltlea (DUorenzo and Salter, 1968)* Theae 
atructttcdd prograaa have been ahown to Inprove the language abllltlea ** 
of pre-achoolera (Splcker et al«, 1966; Kamea et al«, 1968) and increaae 
their Intellectual ftmctlottlag (Kamea and Eodglna, 1969)* 

Oakland (1969) dlacuaaed aone lloltatlOna in ualng theae diagooatlc* 
preacrlptlve lnatn«enta. They tend to eipphaalze the child* a veafcneaaea 
while neglecting hla atrengtba* Thla preoccupation with deflclenclea 
often Interferes with prowpt and effective renediatlon* Secondly, 
teachera often cannot translate the psychonetrlat'a data and psychological 
tervinology Into a apeclflc renedlal plan tailored to neet the child's 
strengths and weaknesses* Kegardlng the latter concern, Oakland ree- 
o wenil ed that Inaervlce prograna be Initiated to increaae teachers' 
sophlatlcatlott both In neaaurenent and evaluation, so they nay play a 
^greater role In translating diagnostic data into effective renedlal prograna 
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This paper was presented at the 1970 annual nesting of the Anerlcan 
Educational Research Association, Minneapolis, Minneaota* 



Tht objectives of the present investlestloa tiere consistent with 
t)eklsnd*s rseonnendstlons» in thst we dlegnosed the Isngusso developnentel 
psttems of pte*scliool children on- the tTPA and trained teachers to nss 
this Ittfoniatloii to provide an Instructional prograat based oh eurrlcolun 
developed aroend the subtests of the ITfA* It was believed that these 
activities codd enhance the languafe and cognitive skills of these 
children and perhaps wore adequately prepare dten to function In kinder- 
garten and first grade settings. 

The purpose of the study was to detemdne whether this diagnostic- 
ptescr^tlve progran irould Inprove the school readiness of dlsadvant^e 
, pre-schoolers as deterulhed by test scores on the Caldwell Preschool 
Inventory* 

METBOP 

The subjects were 32 three-feur-» and flve^-year old disadvantaged 
children selected frow a state funded pre-sdiool adnlnistered by the 
Ihilveralty of Soutbem California with s total enrollmnt of 50 students* 
Students with poor attendance records* severe eaotlottal prhbleM* or In- 
ability to speak English were excluded fron the Investigation* 

Sines the students at the pre-school were already divided Into three 
^e groups for instruction with two teachers in each groiip S» for tte eit- 
perlnental and control groups: were selected fron each of the these fntact 
groups* In addition* one teacher fron each of the three groups was ran- 
donly selected to work with the esperinental Ss* 

All were adniniatered the PeSbodT. Picture Vocabulary Test* A strat- 
ified saapUng of intelleglence test scores was used to assign the students 
to treataent groups* restaltlng in 16 £s in the control and 16 £s in the 
experlnental groups* The 1*Q* neane for each group are presented In Table 1* 
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Insert table 1 abmt here 



The were also pre* and post* tested on the Caldwell Preschool 
Inventory* In addition, the XTPA was used to assess the language 
abilities of the 16 Ss in the experlaental group* The resulting profiles 
end lesson asslganents developed from the subtests (see appendix B) 
were aade available to the experlnental teachers* The classroom behav*> 
lots listed in appendix A were used to provide Instruction regarding 
the neaniag of the subtests* 

All j^s attended the pre-school for one-half day periods and partic- 
ipated in the traditional learning activities of the school* However, 
one-hour each day for four months, the three subgroups comprising the 
experimental Ss received special Instruction related to strengths and 
weahnesses Indicated by their XTPA profiles* 

Each day before Instruction the teachers studied the profiles to 
decide which tasks they would introduce during the allotted sixty minutes* 
For exaaple, if a teacher decided to work on motor encoding skills 
(expressing ideas aotorlcally) , she would turn to the motor encoding 
section of her curriculum guide and select the appropriate exercise* 

One such exercise was as follows* 



o 

ERIC 



Purpose : to demonstrate the use of objects 

Haterials: picture of objects or real objects:* ex* 

telephone, glass, cup, sawj hammer etc* 
Suggested procedures; 

1* children are in a discussion situation* 
2* picture of an object is displayed* 

3* teacher asks a child to name the object. 
A* teacher asks a child to show how the 
object is used. 

5* continue in same manner with picture of 
objects or real objects* 



5 * 
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This study also eosblsd theu to a) note each child's deficits* b) decide 
on the level of eonplexlty in Which the tasks would be presented* and 
c) evaluate student progress for future planning. The teachers were 
free to alter predetenlned plans according to the progress, tolerance, 
and Interest of the Individuals in her group. 

The sixty sdnutes of instruction were divided into thirty nlnutes 
which were alternated with activities that acquired conhlned participation 
by both the control and experluental groups. Consequently* other than the 
alleted sixty minutes each morning* all the Ss received the same Instruc* 
tlon* boring the tine the experimental ^s received this special Instruc* 
tlon , the control group received equal attention In miscellaneous 
learning activities* 

kesults and Dlocusslon 

As shown in Table 2, analysis of covariance using the pre* and post* 
test scores on the Caldwell Preschool Inventory indicated that the 
dlagnostlc^prescrlptlve program significantly Improved the school readiness 
scores of the experimental ^s <Fv6*84:;p< .05) . 



Insert tables 2 and 3 shout here 



Although I.O. data were used to equate groups* a discrepancy 
appeared in the pre-test scores on the dependent measure, as shown in 
Table 3. The control group <x^.6) scored 9,1 points higher then the 
experiments! group <x»3l.5). Closer analysis of that data Indlcatad 
that this discrepancy waa caused hy the differences In pre*teat acoraa 
among the flve*year*old aubjecta. The five-year-olds in the experimental 

group (M) mean Score was 34, while the control group (K«8) mean score 

o 
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was 53. The I.Q. means (PPVTX for this same age group were 84 and 88 
respectively . 

Rosenthal's (1968) findings temedlately come to mind (as well es 
Thorndike's (1969) criticism of his methodQlogy)regarding this situation^ 
since soom of Rosenthal's experimented ^s also scored much lower on the pre- 
test than his control group Se, but ended up significantly hl^er on the 
post-test. Moreover, since all six teachers worked closely with each 
other and were acquainted with the experimental £s, an explanation of the 
results vis teacher expectancy cannot be completely ruled out. This ex- 
planation would be especially true If the teachers provided the estperlmen- 
tal Ss with more practice time and attention during the remaining part of 
the morning. In future studies, Good's (1970) observation schedule, used 
to evaluate a teacher's Interaction with Individual students rather than 
her interaction with the total class, could provide some evidence for 
this occurrence. If Indeed this were true. 

The continued success of investigations using highly structured 
programs at the pre-school level suggest that curricula should be developed 
from many diagnostic Instruments in both the cognitive and aoclal areas. 

In the present study, we found that after brief exposure to the ITPA and 
the curriculum materials developed from Its std>test, teachers were able to 
make intelligent deaelslons concerning Its use. There Is reason to believe 
that If similar material were made available for the teacher. It too could 
be effectively used In Instruction. 

The ITPA was chosen In this study because It has proved to be partic- 
ularly useful in program development* Our prescribed curriculum was not 
meant to be Innovative In relation to current pre-school activities. How- 
ever, It was an attempt to organize activities under a classification system 
so that a teacher would have a better Idea as to the type of activity 
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necessary fcr certain renedlal attenpta. Using the subteats of the ITfA, 
a teacher can effectively classify her present classroom activities. 

She My find that she emphasises certain types of activities While neg^> 
lecting others which are easeotlsl for language and co^itlve development . 
Improvements in Instruction can often be accomplished without adding 
new activities* but making better use of the activities currently employed. 

When working with pre*achool children, the problem of obtaining and 
sustaining attention for even short periods of time is often difficult. 

Our teachers comeiented that by selecting tasks pertaining to Children's 
strengths, they were able to motivate them for individual and group 
activities. Their success in such activities enabled the teacher aub* 
sei^uMitly to introduce activities in areas in Which they showed some 
deficiencies while still maintaining attention. 

We have seen a significant trend in recent years on the role of the 
teacher in intervention programs, /n curriculum changes more rapidly, 
these innovatimis will make even greater demands on teachers, requiring 
them to alter teaching atrategies (Sigel, 1^9) and become even more skilled 
diagnosticians and problem-solvers. Greater attempts must be made to 
pravlde t.aehers with nor. d.taied ruld.llMs lc -the- Injlwientatljjn of 

curriculum and remedial programs. 

Lastly, in order to sustain a diagnostic-prescriptive program in the 
primary gradey,vhere it is often impossible to obtain small pupil-teacher 
ratios^ we have enbsrked on a program using Durrell's (1964) concept of 
team- learning . In such situations, groups of two or three students work 
Independently on a reomdial program without direct superviaioa from the 
teacher,. This is sccemplished by aiding the teacher to develop ''learning 
centers" in her room which conpriae various language activities. These 
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lAam -| n g cent6r0 ste grouped around XTPA sub teats or some other similar 
claiiiiflcation system. Eadi child has a specific program of activities 
which he is to complete independently or with a team menber who has 
strength in his area of deficiency. All students are able to imve about 
the room freely^ going to their prescribed learning center to complete 
their activity for the day. Thds, it may be possible to train teams of 
students to remediate owny of their own language deficiencies. 
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Table 1 

1.0. MEA2TS STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE FEABQ0T FlCim^ 

VOCABUURY TEST 



Group 


Means 


S.D. 


Control 


81.8 


15.7 


Experimental 


84.9 


16.2 



Table 2 

SmOfARY OF ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR CALDNEIX FRESCKOOL INVENTORY 













Source of Variation 


df 


sum of squares 


mean sqvarea 


F 


Between 


1 


348.46 






Within 


29 


3,547.52 


848.46 


6.94* 


Total 


30 


4,395.98 


122.32 





F< .05 



Table 3 

KEANS ON CALDWELL FRESCKOOL INVENTORY 







\ 

\ 




Group 


Ifdtial Means 
(Covarlate) 


... ■ ^ 

\ 

Unadjusted Means 
(Criterion) \ 


Adjusted means 


Experimental 


31.5 


$S.43 


\ 58.79 


Control. 


40.6 


51.37 


y 

• 

e 

1 
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Ammx A 



CbMfvabl* CliMXOM Deflclciieici teliCed to the Suhteete of the UFA 



Peycho^nettletAc Skllle 



Oheervehle BehevAor 



Auditory PecoJln^ s The ehlllty 
of the child to vndexeteiid what 
le heard* 



■« Cannot follow otal dlrectlone 
or Instructlona 

h. Cannot lleten attentively or 
ahort attention apan 

c. Cannot recognlae aiiiple vocabulary 

when heard 

d. Cannot anaver alnple queatlona 

e. Cannot repeat vorda atated hy 

teacher 

f. Cannot aaaoclate aounda with 

lettera 

S« Cannot alt atlll, reatleaa 



Vlaual Pecedlnn i The ability of 
the child to underatand idiat la 



a. Cannot dlacrladnate between two 

objecta which differ In alee 
or color or abape 

b. Cannot concentrate attention on 

an object 

c* Cannot Identify colora, or lettera 
d« Cannot recognize what la nlaalng 
In a picture, e.g. (table with 
one leg nlaalng) 

e« Cannot color within linea of a 
circle or aquare 

f« Cannot enjoy plctorea or hooka 
g« Cannot underatand what he reada 
h« Cannot deacrlbe what la happening 
in a picture 



it The 

eMlity os the child to 
raUtieohhlpe between Ideaa that 
are pvoaented orally. 



a. Cannot underatand polar oppoaltea 
of **blg** and "little**, "hot" and 
"cold", ate. 

b» Cannot understand the concept 

faster, e.g., *Hhlch la faater, 
a far or bicycle?" 

c. Cannot claaalfy objecta In teraa 
of functions, e.g., (glass, 
pillow, etc.) 

d« Cannot deal with the logical re* 
latlonahlp between "aowe" and 
"all" 

e. Cannot underatand size, weight 

relatlonahlpa, e«g.. Are big dolls 
heavier than llttla dolls?, or 
"la a book heavier than a crayon?" 

f. Cannot ask a clear, direct queatlon 

g. Cannot underatand the concepts 

between. In front of, above. In, 
on top of, above, etc. 
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4. Vlwi^itotoir A»i»slatlont The 
ability to draw ralatiooaMpa 
batwaaa idea# that are praaented 
viaoally 



% Bacal Bncodlnat The ability to 
axpreaa ideaa verbally. 



6. MfTTT ^ ability to 

espreaa idaaa through aoveaeiit, 
geatoras or actiooa* 



7« Att^torv«laeal AotjOttlc i The 
ability to expraaa teeaelf in 
a'gyaHwtieally comet aMWiar. 



that hm bean aaen. 



a. Canoot categoriae picturea 

b. Cannot claaaify objecta according 

to aise» ahape» color or texture. 

c. Cannot claaaify objecta according 

to use or functions 

d. Cannot aelect different counnnlty 

helpers to place on bulletin boiwd 

e. Cannot classify pets and Zoo aniuala 
f* Cannot take initiative to Mani- 
pulate objects to gain infocMStion, 
or being curious. 



a. cannot express hlaself, aeldoa 

talks, or ia shy 

b. Cannot give More than one word 

answers. 

c. Cannot express MSiqr ideas, but 

talks a lot. 

d. Cannot sing with group or alone 

e. Cannot namt boo/ parts e.g., shoulder 

elbow, 

f. Cannot ahow-and-tell 



a. Cannot cut with aciaaora 

b. Cannot hold pencil correctly 

c. Cannot draw well 

d. Cannot stack blocks 

e. Cannot play with clay 

f. Cannot finger paint 

g. Cannot write well (Manuscript or 

cursive, as age allo^^s) 

h. Cannot tie, button, or sip. 



a. Cannot articulate well, or expreaa 

oneself clearly 

b. Cannot use possessive pronouns 

c. Cannot foni plurals of nouns, or 

use past tense of verbs 

d. Cannot use single words, phrases, 

or sentences. 



a. Cannot place in sequence pictures 

of a siMple story recently told. 

b. Cannot follow nunber or letter dot 

patterns. 

c. Cannot put a gigsaw puxsle together 
d* Cannot copy froM Monry a circle, 

square or triangle, 
a. Cannot place nuubera or letters 
in saquential order 
f. Cannot detect the first, second. 
Middle or last position SMong 
three or More <Ajects. 




9« Attditogy^Vogal Segifntlal ; The 
ability to aequence thlnga that 
have been heard* 



a* Cannot count to five, ten or more 
b* Cannot tell the nanea of siblings 
frott aenory 

c* Cannot tell last naoa from aeaiory 
d* Cannot relate hoir sMoy wheels are 
on a car, bicycle, tricycle iron 
Mory* 

e* Cannot tell about wh/it has been 
recently experienccid 
f* Cannot learn rote-aaaory tasks, 
such as al^iabet, nuaber cooi* 
binations 

g* Cannot say telephone nuaiber or 
address 

h. Cannot relate sequentially or aiaple 
story 
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APPEMDXX B 



The cstesorizeticm of the different lenguege activities related to esch 
sahtest of the Illinois Test of Fsy^olinguistic ^ilities, talcen in part fron 
ttayes (1967), are listed as. followa; 

1* Anditorv Decoding; The ability of the child to understand or inter- 
pret what he hears* 

a* Practice in carrying out a series of directions, gradually 
increasing cooplexity as aieaory will allow* 
b* Practice in listening to stories, rhynes, various sounds, 
records* 

c* Practice in identifying an object or an action that the 
teacher describes* 

d* Practice in distinguishing sounds of letters and words 
e* Practice in answering sisg^le questions—child learns to respond 
quickly to exercise (requires concentration) e*g*, **Do you 
eat?", '*Does a ball run?", "Can you run?" 

2* Visual Decedintt; The ability to conprehend visual stiouli* 

a* Practice in observing details in pictures, coapleting vhat*s 
nissiog* 

b* Practice in sorting tasks (objects, pictures, synbols) 
c* Practice in identifying colors, letters, words, nuwibers, 
geoaetric foras, etc* 

d* Practice in matching and aeasuring, and ordering (graduations) 
e* Practice In distinguishing slallaritles and differences in 
sises, shapes, lengths, fcras, colors, texture* 
f* Prsctice in recognizing ouabers, words, and synfbols when re- 
arranged* 

g* The idea of inclusion, the part being contained in the whole, 
e*g«, two black and 10 white buttons, and asked "Are there aore 
buttons than white buttons?" 
h* Practice In labeling objects* 
i* Practice in reading experience charts* ^ 

3* Auditory-Vocal Association ; The ability to draw relationships between 
ideas presented orally* 

a* Practice in answering thought questions, e*g*, "Hhst can you do 
with a ball?", **How many wheels does a car have?" 
b* Practice in problem solving, e*g*, "If you couldn't find a toy 
in your toy box, how would you go about finding it?". If your 
friend fell, what would you do?" 
c* Prsctice in answering or telling how two or aore things are 
alike* "Row are an apple and orange alike?" 
d* Practice in knowing the difference between all, some, few, on, 
over, under, in, between, above, e.g*, "Put the doll In the box*" 
"Stand between Hary and John*" Which is jigger, the book or pencil?" 
e* Practice in answering cause and effect questions^ a*g*> 'Wist 
would happen if a dog and cat were put into a room together?" 
f* Practice in oral number problems, e*g*. Take away all except two* 
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4« Vtgua ^Hotog A«goclatl<m : The ability to draw relationships between 

Ideas that are presented visually* 

a. Practice In classifying pictures, objects. In specific categories, 
relative to functional, noolnal attributes. jCfunctlonsl, how they 
can be used; noolnal, whether they are aniaals^ people, toys, 
furniture, etc.) 

b. Practice In finding pictures of opposites, sad, happy, round, square 

c. Practice In finding which does not belong out of a group of pictures 
or objects. 

d. Practice In Identifying coonunlty helpers, nenibers of a family* 



Vocal Encoding; The ability to express Ideas verbally* 
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a. Practice In describing objects, toys, what's happening In a picture 

b. Practice In talking about what has been experienced* 

c. Practice in telling what conaunity helpers do, and family members do. 

d. Practice In social connunlcatlon 

e. Practice In retelling short stories. 

Hot or Encoding : The ability to express ideas through movement, gestures 
or actions. 



a. Practice In Imitating body movements of teacher, anlswls, etc* 

b. Practice in manipulating and exploring use of objects, toys, and 
play equlpomnt. 

c. Practice In making clay figures* 

4. Practice In showing how to use objects. 

e. Practice In showing the way things move, e.g*, clock, swing, etc. 

f. Practice In role playing* 



7* dudltorv-Vocal Autostatlc; - The ability. ^o.axpteaa'ooesalf-in a^graanatlcgUy 
oortect manner* 



a. Practice In using adjectives or descriptive words* 

b. Practice In using action words, e*g*, hop, skip, run, walk, etc. 

c. Practice In completing sentences, e.g., Using pictures and state, 
"Here Is a girl, here are two girls." "Hary Is walking . 

John la jQi|v&lsg_*" 

d. Practice in using words or opposite meanings, with pictures, e.g., 
hot (fire), cold (Ice cream), red (light), green (light). 

e. Practice in social use of language, e.g*, "Good morning" "Thank you", 
"Please." 

f. Practice in functional use of language* Have children ask the other 
children to give, or do something* 

g. Practice in self-use of language, e*g*, expressing how one fdels, 
or what one needs, etc* 

h. Practice In expressing degrees In comparison* Using pictures or 
objects, state* "This box is big, this box Is bigger *" 

1, Defining words, e.g., "Hhat is an oranga, car, ball, etc* 
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8« Vl«ual»Motog Sequencing ; 1^ ability to sequence things that^have bean 
seent 

a* Practice using puzzle sequences e«g«, putting a human form together, 
a ball, a wagon (two-part puzzle), etc* 
b« Practice in putting a series of pictures in sequence relating to a 
short story or nursery rhyme* 

c. Practice in assembling objects, toys, etc* 

d. Practice in finding directions in simple maze patterns 

e# Practice in sequentially cnrdering numbers and letters of die 
alphabet in game form* 

f* Practice in finding games— locating what is misting in an array, 
g* Practice recalling correct sequence of items, before placed under cup, 
etc* 

h* Practice in using forms child can put in order of size»«*big, smaller, 
smallest* 

9* Auditerv*Vocal Sequencing ; The ability to sequence things that have been 
heard* 

a* Practice in puppet dialogue* 

b« Practice in repeating diort sentences* 

c« Practice in singing aongs 

d* Practice in repeating nursery rhymes 

e. Practice in answering questions relating to, which comas first, second* 
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